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REMEDIAL WORK IN READING— PART II 



C. J. ANDERSON and ELDA MERTON 
Stoughton, Wisconsin 



Part I described in detail the diagnosis and treatment of two 
children who were deficient in reading: Case "A," a fluent oral 
reader who comprehended little of what was read silently, and 
Case "B," a second-grade child who could not read primer material. 



A Child in the Fourth Grade Unable to Read Primer Material 
In December Case "C" was given the Gray Oral- and Silent- 
Reading Tests. These tests revealed that this pupil, unable to 
read primer material, was struggling along in a fourth-grade reading 
class. The oral record for the Gray test is shown in Table XVII. 

TABLE XVII 





Repeti- 
tions 


Omis- 
sions 


Substi- 
tutions 


Mis- 

PRO- 

NUNCIA- 

TIONS 


Portions Mispronounced 


Total 
Errors 


Rate in 


Number 

OF 
SiLECTION 


Omissions 

Not 
Changing 
Meaning 


Confused 
Letters — 
No Rule 


Omis- 
sions 


Words 

PER 

Second 


I 


1 

1 
1 




2 


1 

S 

14 










2 

9 

18 


1 20 


II 








1 


0.98 


Ill 


1 


1 


1 


0.89 



Score Case "C" 18. 

Standard Score Grade I, 31; Grade IV, 47. 

Table XVI 1 1 shows the record for the Gray Silent-Reading Tests. 
TABLE XVIII 





Standard 
Rate 


Case 
"C" 
Rate 


Standard 
Quality 


Case "C" Qualitv 


Lip 

Move- 
ment 


Selection 


Re- 
pro- 
duc- 
tion 


Ques- 
tions 




Qual- 
ity 




"Tiny Tad" 
Grades II and III 


Grade II, 1.50 


0.90 


Grade 11,32 





Audi- 
ble 


Grade III, 2.30 


Grade III, 37 


The "Grasshop- 
pers" Grades IV, 
V, VI 


Grade IV, 2.20 


0.50 


Grade IV, 29 











Audi- 
ble 
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This case was diagnosed as follows: Lack of phonetic knowledge 
prevented the girl from reading even primer material independently. 
Difficulties faced her similar to those mentioned for Case "B." 
Much of the instruction given was similar to that given Case "B." 

February 12 to March 12. Word Recognition (U lessons) 
In the first six lessons, six phonetic rules were taught. The rules 
used in this case were those numbered 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, and 9 in the list 
of ten phonetic rules given in Case "F" of this report. From these 
rules 87 words were studied and learned. The last five lessons were 
devoted to the study of phonics. One hundred fifty-seven words 
were developed from five phonograms. Work was carried on in the 
manner j ust described for Case " B ' ' — a daily record being kept of the 
words studied and the number of errors made. During this time 
244 words were built up involving six phonetic rules and five 
phonograms. On March 13, a word test was given containing 225 of 
these words. A comparison of this test with the one given Febru- 
ary 18, given in Table XIX, shows the results of this training. 

TABLE XIX 



Date 


Number of Words 


Number of Errors 


Percentage Correct 


February 18 

March 13 


24 
225 


7 
13 


70 
94 



The Gray Oral-Reading Test was given a second time on March 
14 for the purpose of discovering to what extent this drill in word 
analysis was functioning in oral reading. Table XX shows the 
change in oral-reading ability brought about with no special help in 
oral reading. Although still very low, the results show considerable 
improvement over the record made in December as shown in 
Table XVII. A comparison of these two records shows the follow- 
ing changes of note : 

1. The total number of errors for the first three paragraphs of 
the last test is 9. In the first test these same paragraphs were read 
with a total of 29 errors. 

2. A more rapid rate for Paragraph III of the last test than for 
Paragraph I of the first test. 

3. The pupil's score for the last test is 4}/^ points higher than 
the score for the first test. 
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1 

1 


i 

en 


11. 
f 


II 

SB 


Portions Mispronounced 




III 


ISm 


Inser- 
tions 


Omis- 
sions 


Vowel 
Sounds 


Wrong 
SyUable 


I 




1 

2 
2 
4 
8 


1 












2 
4 
3 
6 
13 


1 92 


II 








2 








1 32 


Ill 


1 












1.32 


IV 


1 

1 






1 






1 10 


V 




1 




iy2 


1 


70 









Score Case "C" 22.50. 

Standard Score Grade I, 31; Grade IV, 47. 

March 14 to May IS. Reading (27 Lessons) 

In the twenty-seven lessons given from March 14 to May IS, the 
same type of instruction was given to this pupil as to Case "B." 
The lessons included word analysis, oral reading for quality and 
content, silent reading for rate and quality, and oral reading for 
rate, with emphasis placed upon oral reading for quality and content. 

The Free and Treadwell Primer was chosen for the beginning 
work in oral reading because of its rich content so simply told. 

Plate II shows the number of words read for each error made. 
This graph is similar to the one shown in Plate I (Part I). The 
continuous black line represents the progress of Case "C" from the 
time training was begun until May 16. The dates at the bottom of 
the graph, beginning with March 14, represent the respective lessons. 
The record for May 5 shows that Book One material was read with 
an average of one error in 102 words. A comparison of this record 
with the one made on April 7, in which Book One material was read 
with one error in 39 words, shows noteworthy progress. 

The main difficulties for this pupil were repetitions, insertions, 
substitutions, and repetitions to correct errors. The extent to 
which these difficulties were overcome is revealed in Table XXI. 

TABLE XXI 





Primer 


Book Oke 


Book Two 


Type or Error 


4,356 Words 


7,304 Words 


3,632 Words 




Total 


Number of 


Total 


Number of 


Total 


Number of 




Errors 


Errors 


Errors 


Errors 


Errors 


Errors 


Repetitions 


24 


1 in 181 


19 


1 in 384 


3 


1 in 1,210 


Mispronunciations. 


7 


1 in 622 


3 


1 in 2,434 





in 3,632 


Substitutions 


44 


1 in 99 


73 


1 in 100 


48 


1 in 75 


Repetitions to cor- 














rect errors 


35 


1 in 124 


44 


1 in 166 


25 


1 in 145 
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Table XXII shows in condensed form the improvement in 
quality considering all errors. 



TABLE XXII 



Grade of Material 


Dates 


Total Number 
Words Read 


Total 
Errors 


Number of 
Errors 


Primer 


March 14-ApriI 1 
April 7-May 5 
May 7-May 15 


4,356 
7,304 
3,632 


124 

151 

88 


1 in 35 


Book One 

Book Two 


1 in 48 
1 in 41 



PLATE II 
Number of Words Read for Each Error Made. Case "C" 
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-Material read at sight. 
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Silent-reading exercises similar to those described in the report 
for Case "B" were given. In addition to this, flash drills were given 
in which short simple directions were read silently and followed. 
The object of these exercises was speed. Table XXIII compares 
the first and last lessons given in silent reading. This improvement 
was made with no emphasis placed upon silent reading. 

TABLE XXIII 



Date 


Book 


Selection 


Rate in 
Words 

per 
Second 


Qdaiity Score 


Lip 

Move- 
ment 


Oral 




Page 


Number 
of Words 


Repro- 
duction 


Ques- 
tions 


Quality 


Rate 


March 19. 
May 15... 


Elson 

Primer 
Elson 

Primer 


54 

72 


48 
69 


0.80 
1.15 


62 
74 


62 
100 


62 

87 


Marked 
None 


0.92 
1.56 



The column "Oral Rate" in Table XXIII refers to the oral 
reading of the same selection used for silent reading. For that 
reason the oral-reading rates cannot be compared with the silent- 
reading rates. 

The Gray Oral- and Silent-Reading Tests were given for the last 
time on May 29. The oral-reading record is given in Table XXIV. 

TABLE XXIV 



Sz 


g 

H 
P 

1 


III 




Portions Mispronounced 


CA 






Accent 


Inser- 
tions 


Omis- 
sions 


Vowel 
Sounds 


Con- 
fused 
Letters 
—Rules 


Wrong 
Syllable 




I 






















2 
2 

4 
4 
9 


1 92 


II 










2 










1 96 


Ill 


2 
















1 75 


IV 


















1 64 


V 


2 
2 
5 


1 
1 












1 




85 


VI 




...i.. 








83 


VII 


1 


Vs 




Vs 


Vs 




2 


0.58 



Score Case "C" 40. 

Standard Score Grade I, 31; Grade IV, 47. 

When compared with the record contained in Table XVII, this 
record shows a remarkable change in this pupil's oral-reading 
ability. The changes of note which have taken place have been 
condensed in Table XXV. It is a comparison of the test given in 
December before special training was begun and the one given in 
May before the closing of school. 
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Data 


Before Practice 


After Practice 


Total number of words read 

Total errors 


146 

29 

1 error in 5 words 

0.89 

18 


382 
21 






Rate for Paragraph III 


1.75 


Score for test 


40 



Her silent-reading record for the Gray test is shown in Table 
XXVI. 

TABLE XXVI 





Standard 
Rate 


Case 
"C" 
Rate 


Stand AHD 
Quality 


Case "C" Qdalitv 




Selection 


Re- 
pro- 
duc- 
tion 


Ques- 
tions 


Qual- 
ity 


Lip 
Move- 
ment 


"Tiny Tad" 

Grades II and III 


Grade II, 1.50 


2.08 


Grade II, 


32 


11 


60 


35 


None 


Grade III, 2.30 


Grade III, 


37 


"The Grasshop- 
pers" 

Grades IV, V, 
VI 


Grade IV, 2 20 


1 03 


Grade IV 


29 


5 


30 


17 


Slight 

















If Table XXVI is contrasted with Table XVIII which contains 
the silent-reading record for Case "C" before special training, the 
following facts are evident: 

1. Rate more than doubled for both selections in the last test. 

2. Quality scores change from in the first tests to 35 and 17, 
respectively, in the last tests. 

3. Lip movement which was marked in the first test has been 
eliminated in the "Tiny Tad" selection of the last test and is only 
slight in "The Grasshoppers" selection, occurring only when the 
pupil encountered difficult words. 

Case "C" was retained in fourth-grade reading for another year. 
In the three months of special training provided for her this past 
year she was able to master first- and second-grade material. It 
is expected that the special help to be given her during the coming 
year will succeed in bringing her up to the fourth-grade standard. 
As soon as the mechanics of reading have been mastered, emphasis 
will be placed on silent reading for content. 
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CASE "D" 
The Child Who Repeats in Oral Reading 

Case "D" is that of a fourth-grade boy who was nine years and 
eleven months of age when training was begun in February, 1918. 

This boy entered the kindergarten in September, 1914, at the 
age of five years and six months. This is his fifth year in school. 
He has never repeated any grade although he has never been strong 
in any subject and has been weak in reading since he entered the 
first grade in September, 1915. His average for the past three 
years in this subject is C. He is ranked low in arithmetic and in the 
manual arts also. In all other subjects his average is B — . 

His teachers' records show the following estimates; (a) health, 
good ; (b) conduct, excellent ; (c) disposition, shy, quiet. 

His physical examination record contains the following state- 
ments about his general physical condition: (a) defective nasal 
breathing; (b) enlarged glands; (c) symptoms of skin disease; 
{d) attendance, regular. 

In January, 1919, Case "D" was given the Gray Oral- and 
Silent-Reading Tests. His scores for these tests were far below the 
standard scores for his grade. His oral reading was especially poor, 
due to a great number of repetitions and substitutions. He made 
an average of one repetition for every thirty-four words read and 
one substitution for every eighteen words read. His oral-reading 
record is shown in Table XXVII. 

TABLE XXVII 



Number op 


Repeti- 
tions 


Inser- 
tions 


Substi- 
tutions 


Portions 
Mispronounced 


Total 
Errors 


Rate 


Selection 


Inser- 
tions 


Insertions 
Not Chang- 
ing Meaning 


Words 

PER 

Second 


I 


2 
2 
1 
1 










2 
4 
9 
8 


1 92 


II 






2 


J • • • 


1.40 


Ill 


"i '" 


7 
4 


89 


IV 


1.38 



Score Case "D" 20. 

Standard Score Grade IV 47. 



Since the first three paragraphs of this test are primer selections, 
it is seen that his rate of reading is very low. 

The silent-reading record for the Gray test is shown in Table 
XXVIII. 
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Selection 


Standard 
Rate 


Case 
"D" 
Rate 


Standard 
Qdality 


Case "D" QuALrrY 

Repro- Ques- i ^ ,.^ 
auction tions | Quality 


Lip 

MOVE- 

uent 


"The Grasshop- 
pers" Grades IV, 
V. VI 


2.20 


1.07 


29 





10 


5 


Slight 





The diagnosis of this case was as follows: From the large 
number of repetitions in his oral reading it was evident that part of 
this boy's trouble in both oral- and silent- reading was due to the 
fact that he could not phrase properly. Getting no meaning from 
the sentence as he phrased it, he repeated in an attempt to get 
something from the sentence by means of a second reading. It 
was also evident that substitutions were destroying meaning 
both in his oral and silent reading. Special training began at once, 
with remedial instruction centered upon the overcoming of these 
two reading defects, viz., repetitions and substitutions. 

REPETITIONS 

In the reading of every sentence the words must be grouped 
together in a certain way in order to give the thought the author 
wishes to convey. The difficulty with Case "D" was that he did not 
recognize this fact. It was due to his short span of recognition as 
well as to the oral-reading habit into which he had fallen, namely, 
word calling. He seemed to sense the lack of meaning caused by his 
improper phrasing. This brought about the large number of 
repetitions in his oral reading. He attempted to clear up the 
difficulty by means of a second or third reading, but seldom meeting 
with success, he would go on a bit farther until he would find himself 
so entangled in words that another repetition was inevitable. 

Remedial instruction consisted entirely of practice in phrasing. 
It began with sentences written upon the blackboard. The boy 
marked off the phrasing that he considered correct with short verti- 
cal lines which he drew at the close of each phrase, as in the sentence, 
"One morning when he went out very early he saw tracks on the 
snow." His first attempt resulted in this division, "One morning | 
when he went out | very early he saw | tracks on the snow." After 
a question from the instructor he decided to change the phrasing. 
The following change was made: "One morning | when he went out 
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very early | he saw tracks | on the snow." After he had become 
accustomed to this new way of reading, work was begun in third- 
grade readers. 

In the first lesson the boy read the selection through once 
without help of any kind. As he read, a record was kept of all 
errors made. He was then given a small white card 4 inches by 
\]/2 inches, which was to take the place of the vertical lines used in 
the blackboard exercises. He then re-read the selection using the 
card as he read. He placed it at the close of the first phrase. After 
reading this phrase he raised the card and placed it at the close of 
the next, and so on, until he had finished the selection. This 
proved to be very slow and difficult work in the beginning. Many 
times the card was placed after the wrong word and it needed skil- 
ful questioning to lead him to see his error. After reading the 
selection two or three times in this way, he was asked to read it 
without the card. The result was a remarkable change in this boy's 
reading. Errors were practically eliminated, phrasing was almost 
perfect, and expression greatly improved. A record was kept, also, 
of the errors made in this last reading of the selection. 

After the second lesson each special help period consisted of 
four phases: 

1. A review of the selection studied in the previous lesson, a 
record being kept of all errors made. This record was used as a 
"check" on the record made in the last reading at the close of the 
previous lesson since it was difficult to say how much of the latter 
was due to memory work. 

2. The reading of the new selection for the first time without 
help of any kind. The record kept of the errors made in this reading 
was the one watched most closely since the improvement in the 
boy's reading of material at sight was to be the true test of the suc- 
cess or failure of the training given. 

3. Two or three careful readings of the selection with the help of 
the card. No record of errors was kept during this, practice period, 
entire attention being given to phrasing. 

4. A final reading of the selection without the card. A record 
of errors was kept during this reading to show the boy as well as the 
instructor the effect of the practice upon his reading. 

Plate HI shows the number of words read for each error made 
at the beginning and close of a lesson and at a later date. This 



PLATE III 

Number of Words Read for Each Error Made Showing the Effect of 
Remedial Work. Case "D" 
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Same material at close of lesson after work in phrasing. 
Same material read at a later date. Dates above. 



++++++++ Identical lines. 
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graph is read similarly to those shown in Plates I and II. The 
broken line represents the pupil's ability to read the selection at 
the beginning of the period without help and without the card. The 
course which this line takes represents the actual growth in the read- 
ing ability of Case "D." On May 8 his average is 1 error in 32 
words in reading fourth-grade material at sight. This is a decided 
improvement over his record for February 24 and February 27, 
when he averaged 1 error in 7 words with simple third-grade mate- 
rial. The continuous black line represents the same selection read 
at the close of the lesson without the card. A comparison of this 
line with the first one mentioned will show the benefits derived 
from the practice period. The dotted line is the "check" record 
showing the ability of Case "D" to read the same selection in the 
following lesson from one to three days intervening. This shows 
that much of the improvement shown by the continuous black line 
was due to increased power although some was due to memory — 
how much, one cannot measure readily. It will be noted that on 
the whole these two lines follow each other closely, in many cases 
coming together, as shown by the barred line. 

For example, on March 24 the boy made 1 error in 20 words at 
the beginning of the lesson and made no errors at the close of the 
lesson or no errors in 200 words. The following day the check line 
shows that he read the selection making 1 error in 200 words. 

The object of this study of phrasing, it will be remembered, was 
the overcoming of repetitions. Table XXIX shows in condensed 

TABLE XXIX 



Dates 


Number of 
Lessons 


Grade of 
Material 


Number of 
Repetitions 


Number of 
Words Read 


Number of 
Repetitions 


February 24-March 25 . 

March 27-April 22 

April 24-May 12 


10 
10 
10 


III 
III 

IV 


32 
6 



1,892 
1,696 
3,045 


1 in 59 
1 in 282 
in 3,045 



form the extent to which this training was beneficial. For conven- 
ience of comparison the thirty lessons are divided into three periods 
of ten lessons each. Notice the improvement in general reading 
ability as shown by the number of words read in the last ten lessons 
as compared with the first ten lessons in spite of the fact that more 
difficult material was used and the length of the recitation period 
was not increased. 
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The Foreign Child Who Is Handicapped in His Third-Grade 
Reading Because of Meager Vocabulary 

This report is incomplete because the boy was withdrawn from 
school by the removal of the family from the city. It is included 
because of the type of remedial instruction which it illustrates. 

Case "E" is that of a foreign child with a meager background 
for reading. Polish is spoken entirely in the home and mail-order 
catalogs are the only reading materials found there. 

His physical examination record contains the following state- 
ments about his general physical condition: (a) defective hearing; 
(b) enlarged glands; (c) enlarged tonsils; (d) very sensitive; 
(e) absent forty days in two years. 

The boy entered the first grade in 1916 at the age of eight years 
and eleven months. His teacher immediately transferred him to 
the second grade because of his age and size, overlooking his incom- 
petence for the work. He entered the third grade the next fall 
where he remained the next two years. At the time special training 
was begun the boy was eleven years of age with a background hardly 
that of an ordinary first-grade child. 

In January he was given the Gray Oral-Reading Test with the 
results shown in Table XXX. 

TABLE XXX 





Inser- 
tions 


Substi- 
tutions 


PORTIOKS MiSPRONOONCED 


Total 
Errors 


Rate 


Number 

OF 

Selection 


Omis- 
sions 


Omissions 

Not 
Changing 
Meaning 


Insertions 

Not 
Changing 
Meaning 


Vowel 
Sounds 


IN 

Words 

PER 

Second 


I 




1 

5 
8 


1 








2 

7 
12 


2.28 


II 


2 

1 








1.40 


Ill 


^ 


1 


1 


J4 


0.75 







Case "E" Score 22.50. 

Standard Score Grade 1 31. 

In the three paragraphs read, fourteen substitutions were made. 
These were of such a nature as to do away entirely with meaning. 
This showed clearly that reading to this child was mere word calling 
and that any word would serve the purpose. He was not given the 
Gray Silent-Reading Test as it was plainly too difficult for him. 

Immediate training was given in word analysis. The most com- 
mon phonograms and a few phonetic rules were taught. Oral 
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reading in the Free and Treadwell Primer was begun. This material 
was suited to his ability, but not to his interests. Oral reading 
from books was discontinued for a time and conversation lessons 
about things in which he was interested were substituted. Topics 
relating to the making of a kite, fishing, etc., were discussed. At 
the close of a period the discussion was summed up in a few sen- 
tences which the teacher wrote upon the board as the boy gave 
them. This was then made the story for oral reading in that lesson. 
Later the boy was supplied with advertisements from maga- 
zines. These were selected because of the larger sized print. A 
booklet 6J^ by 9)^ inches was made for the boy. An attractive 
picture was pasted on the cover and under it was printed, "Words 
That I Know." The inside leaves were cut in along the right-hand 
margin and alphabetically indexed. All words which the boy was 
able to pronounce and define or use in sentences were cut out and 
pasted in his "dictionary." The meager vocabulary of words he 
could define when the work was begun is illustrated by his use of 
some of the words which he was able to pronounce. 

"thick": The clock thicks, [ticks] 
"win": The win is blowing, [wind] 
"right": Apples are right, [ripe] 
"sand": We sand for suits, [send] 

This work was carried on together with training in word analysis 
during ten lessons. At the end of this time the following had been 
accomplished : 

1. His book contained 315 words. 

2. He had grown in his power to attack new words. 

3. His dislike for printed symbols had changed to a desire for, 
and a pride in, word mastery of both form and meaning. 

4. Unconsciously he had been acquiring some dictionary 
knowledge through the use of the alphabetical arrangement of his 
book and the idea of meanings for words. 

The Gray Oral-Reading Test was now given for the second 
time with the results shown in Table XXXI. 

The comparison in Table XXXH shows at a glance the signifi- 
cant changes which had taken place . 

The next five lessons were confined to oral reading of stories of 
boys' experiences and of animals found in the Elson First Reader 
and the Beacon introductory Second Reader. Each lesson showed 
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TABLE XXXI 












INSEK- 
TIONS 


Sdbsti- 
TtrrioNS 


Mis- 

PRO- 

NUNCI- 
ATIONS 


Repeti- 
tions TO 
Correct 
Error 


Portions Mispronounced 


Total 
Errors 


Rate 


NCUBER 
OF 

Selection 


Accent 


Omissions 

Not 
Changing 
Meaning 


Wrong 
SyUable 


in 
Words 

PER 

Second 


I 














1 


1 

5 
6 
16 


2.00 


II 














2.13 


Ill 




4 
4 
10 








1 




1.63 


IV 


1 
1 


"l " 


1 




1.38 


V 


iy2 


ik 


1 


0.63 



Score Case "E" 36.25. 

Standard Score Grade I, 31; Grade II, 43. 



a slow but gradual growth in reading power. The descriptive para- 
graphs in these selections were read silently and reproduced by 
the pupil. 

TABLE XXXII 



Before iNSTRrcrioN (January) 


After Instruction (April) 


Number of 
Paragraph 


Rate in Words 
per Second 


Total Errors 


Number of 
Paragraph 


Rate in Words 
per Second 


Total Errors 


I 


2.28 
1.40 
0.75 


2 
7 

12 
21 


I 


2.00 
2.13 
1.63 


1 


II 


II 





Ill 


Ill 


5 


TotaL.. 


Total. . . 


6 













At this point the family left the city. Although the experiment 
is incomplete, the case illustrates the results which can be accom- 
plished after a child once has the right start in the necessary 
mechanics of reading and the interpretation of printed symbols 
into meanings. 



A Sixth-Grade Boy Who Cannot Read Primary Grade Material Fluently 
Case "F" is that of a sixth-grade boy who entered the second 
grade in September, 1912, at the age of nine years and ten months. 
He has repeated both the second and fourth grades. This is his 
seventh year in this system of schools. The boy's home environ- 
ment is very poor. The home is situated on a grimy, noisy street. 
The parents are both obliged to work by the day. They take no 
interest in the education of their children and this attitude taken 
in the home has had its influence upon all of the children in the 
family, but particularly upon Case "F". He is a dull-looking boy, 
overgrown, and extremely nervous. 
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His teachers' records show the following estimates: (a) health, 
poor, fair; (b) conduct, good; (c) disposition, slow, sluggish, 
extremely nervous. His physical examination record contains 
the following statements about his general physical condition: 
(a) symptoms of nervous disease; (b) inflamed eyelids; (c) 
defective speech (stammers) ; {d) has had mumps, whooping cough, 
scarlet fever, measles, and chicken pox. 

His best work is done in drawing and in the kind of arithmetic 
which does not require reading, such as concrete problems demand. 
He has always been poor in reading. He was conditioned in reading, 
spelling, and language when passed into the sixth grade this past 
year. 

At the time special training was begun the boy was fifteen years 
and ten months of age and in the sixth grade. On September 16, 
1918, he was recommended by his teacher for special help. He 
entered the room carrying his sixth-grade reader. When asked to 
choose some story to read orally, the boy began reading, making 
fourteen errors in the first three lines of reading. He was imme- 
diately asked to stop. The Jones Sight and Phonetic Word Tests 
were given. This is a test composed of words occurring ten times or 
more in ten different primers and first readers. He was able to 
pronounce only 68 per cent of the sight words and 52 per cent of 
the phonetic words. Among the words missed in these tests were 
"we," "good," "give," "by," "soon," "other." 

His record for the Gray Oral-Reading Test is given in Table 
XXXHI: 

TABLE XXXHI 





Repeti- 
tions 


Inser- 
tions 


Omis- 
sions 


Substi- 
tutions 


Not 
Attempted 


POKTIONS 
MiSPKONOUNCED 


Total 
Eekoks 


Rate 

IN 


Selection 


Omis- 
sions 


Confused 
Letters — 
No Rule 


Words 

PEE 
SeCX)ND 


I 


1 

2 


1 


"l ' " 


2 
3 


1 






5 
8 


0.80 


H 


1 


1 


0.71 









Score Case "F" 

Standard Score Grade I, 31; Grade VI, 49. 



The Gray Silent-Reading Test was not given at this time. 

The diagnosis of this case was as follows : lack of phonetic knowl- 
edge; span of recognition poor; bad eye habits; scanty visual 
vocabulary. 
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Work was begun at once in word analysis. Long lists of 
"rhyming words" were built up. He was taught also ten phonetic 
rules of pronunciation which can be taught to pupils in any grade 
from the second on. They aid in making the children independent, 
thus verifying by means of the dictionary rather than being a slave 
to it. 

Phonetic Rules of Pronunciation 

1. When e comes at the end of a word of one syllable the e is silent and the 
preceding vowel is long. This is known as the rule of "Final e — can, cane; not, 
note; cub, cube. 

2. When two vowels occur together in a word the first vowel is long and the 
second vowel is silent. This is known as the rule of "Two vowels" — boat, people, 
neither, train, seize. 

3. C before e, i, or y has the sound of i— cent, city, fancy. 

4. G before e, i, or y has the sound of j — gentle, ginger, suggested, gypsy 

5. W before r is silent — write, wrestle, wrap. 

6. K before n is silent — knight, knock, know. 

7. G before n is silent— gnat, gnaw, sign, gnome. 

8. Ph always has the sound of/ — phonograph, elephant, phlox. 

9. When ed comes at the end of a word it adds a syllable when preceded by 
d or (—roasted, faded, laughed, rolled. 

10. In words ending in tion or sion the accent falls on the ne.xt to the last 
syllable — ^graduation, profession, ascension. 

In order to encourage Case "F" to apply these rules he was 
asked to make lists of words found in his geography, history, and 
reading lessons, as well as in newspapers and magazines which he 
was able to study out by means of the rules. He made a booklet 
with one page for each rule. At the beginning of each lesson his new 
list was checked over to cross out possible exceptions to any of the 
rules and the words were then copied into their proper places in his 
book. At his own suggestion another separate list was kept of 
exceptions to rules. These were learned as "sight words" and 
reviewed in each lesson. Great interest was aroused. The word 
lists contained words found, not only in school books, but also in 
daily papers, and notices on sign-boards which he passed on his way 
to school. 

On October 8, 1918, the boy was given a test of 82 words 
illustrating rules. He gave 91 per cent correctly. Among those 
given correctly were, "plodded," "freedom," "scrape," "either," 
"village," "seasons," "baited." 
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It was necessary for work to be discontinued from November to 
February because of the giving and scoring of the Gray Oral- and 
Silent-Reading Tests, which were given to every child in the schools. 

When work was resumed in February, a thorough review was 
given. Practically every rule had been remembered and the boy's 
power over words had increased. Practice in oral reading was given 
from selections in third- and fourth-grade supplementary readers, 
never in textbooks. His favorite book was Weavers and Other 
Workers, by Jennie Hall. The stories of shepherd and Indian life 
appealed to him in spite of the fact that the stories are so simply 
told. Part of each lesson was devoted to continued word analysis 
including the study of prefixes, sufifixes, and stems. 

On March 27, 1919 a word test of 201 words was given. This 
test was made up of phonetic words and words illustrating rules. 
The boy gave 95 per cent of these words correctly. Examples of 
the words which the boy gave correctly in this test are: phono- 
graph," "ascension," "portrait," "attention," "restrain," "sug- 
gested," "distraction," "surprised." 

Contrasted with the words missed in the Jones test at the be- 
ginning of the year, the latter show a decided growth in power over 
words. 

The Gray Oral-Reading Test was given a second time in the 
following lesson. Although considerably below the standard the 
score shows decided improvement over the test given at the begin- 
ning of the year. 















TABLE XXXIV 
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IV 
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1 45 
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2 
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H 


H 






0.64 


VI 


1 






1 


0.53 













Score Case "F" .26.25. 

SUndard Score Grade VI 49. 



It will be remembered that the boy was unable to attempt the 
Gray Silent- Reading Test in September. Table XXXV shows a low 
but encouraging score. 
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Standaid 

Rate 
Grade VI 


Rate 
Case "F" 


Standard 

Score 
Grade VI 


Score Case "F" 


Selection 


Reproduc- 
tion 


Questions 


Quality 


"The Grasshop- 
jers" Grades 
IV, V, VI ... . 


2.79 


1.25 


39 


11 


40 


251A 



His attendance was somewhat irregular at the close of the year. 
What lessons were given were silent-reading exercises with emphasis 
placed upon content. 

EFFECTS OF REMEDIAL W^ORK UPON GENERAL TEACHING METHODS 

While this work has been carried on by a special teacher and the 
remedial work has been given to backward cases, it has affected the 
reading work of the entire school system. Classroom teachers saw 
the value of this work. They made use of many of the devices 
mentioned above. Children became interested in their own reading 
rates. An impetus was given to extensive reading. The result has 
been a general increase in rate and comprehension of reading. 
Plate IV shows the medians of reading rates for each grade in 
November and in May. Material taken from readers was used for 
these rate tests. The median reading rate of the second grade 
increased from 74 words per minute in November to 193 in May. 
The third grade increased from 113 to 200. Each grade showed a 
decided increase in May over the November rate. Investigators 
agree that an increase in reading rate is evidence of an increase 
in comprehension. One may assume, therefore, that one great 
defect in the reading habits of these pupils has been corrected. 

Much emphasis was placed upon extensive reading. Collections 
of books on travel, geography, history, inventions, exploration, 
adventure, fiction, etc., were used for silent reading. Children were 
encouraged to take books home. They read to each other and to 
the teacher. The result of this campaign is seen from Table 
XXXVI . This is a distribution table of the number of books read 
by pupils in Grades II to VIII, inclusive. It does not include books 
read in class. 

In most school systems a special teacher for this work is not 
available, nor is it recommended. However desirable such special 
teachers are from the standpoint of developing a technique, under 
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present school administration classroom teachers themselves must 
be responsible for the development of methods and their productive 
application to regular classes. The problem yet unsolved is to 
demonstrate the practicability of the plan of having all teachers 
develop this diagnostic and remedial work as an essential feature of 

PLATE IV 
Median Reading Rate in Words per Minute in November and in May 



325 
300 
275 
250 
225 

200 

175 
150 

125 
100 

75 



Grade U III IV V VI VII 

a new classroom procedure. Instead of passing backward cases 
over to special teachers, they are to be given an opportunity to 
"redirect" the recitation through internal readjustments in such a 
way that the individual pupil can be met on a basis of his individual 
needs. Classroom teachers should change their teaching methods. 
Much of our reading work is lost time. Pupils stand up and read, 
then sit down, no better readers than they were before. Teachers 
"hear" reading classes, but often do not teach reading. Before a 
teacher can do efficient work with a reading class, she needs to know 
what problems she is meeting, what defects must be remedied. 
Her work should be with small groups of three or four rather than 
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masses. She should work with these groups to overcome reading 
defects. Emphasis should be placed upon extensive silent reading 
for those who do not require the attention of the teacher. This 

TABLE XXXVI 



Number of Books 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 





2 

20 

39 

8 

10 
4 
6 
5 
6 
5 
1 








5 
5 
27 
10 
7 
5 
4 
3 
1 
5 
6 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
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3 

3 

9 

8 
13 
12 
11 

5 
10 

4 

6 

4 

3 


22 
22 
20 

6 

3 

5 

7 

6 
^.. 

3 
1 

2 

1 


4 

8 
11 

8 
10 
15 
11 

9 

1 

7 

3 

3 
....... 


2 
2 
8 

12 

12 
9 

26 
8 
9 

12 
6 
2 
1 
2 
1 
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6-10 


4 


11-15 


5 
3 


16-20 


21-25 


6 


26-30 


6 


31-35 


14 


36-40 


10 


41-45 


3 


46-50 


1 


51-55 


2 


56-60 


2 
1 
1 
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66-70 
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76-80 
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1 

j- 

2 

103 

12 

139 

4 










86-90 




2 
1 


3 

1 

....... 

96 

27.5 
132 
3 


""2" 

2 

3 

92 

15 

137 




1 




91-95 






96-100 








101 and over 




2 

98 

39 

125 

9 


1 
114 
32.3 
132 

5 




Total pupils 

Median 


110 
9.4 
67 



55 
32 


Maximum 

Minimum 


53 
5 



new procedure has not been worked out as yet. It is intended that 
the experiments above recorded will furnish the foundation for 
changes in classroom procedure so that the regular elementary 
teachers can use with normal children a type of "redirected" recita- 
tion which has proven successful with those who are backward 
in reading. 



